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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI. MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


By  approving  a  9250  million  bond  issue 

for  construction  of  public  schools,  Californians  have  set 
an  example  for  citizens  of  other  states,  according  to  Ar¬ 
thur  F.  Corey,  executive  secretary  of  the  California  Teach¬ 
ers  Assn.  Although  voters  knew  in  advance  that  about 
80%  of  the  school  districts  in  the  state  (including  many 
in  the  larger  cities  which  have  a  high  percentage  of  state 
population)  would  not  benefit  directly  as  construction 
funds  are  to  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  need,  the 
measure  was  passed  this  month  by  a  wide  margin.  *‘It 
indicates  that  Californians  recognize  the  needs  of  schools 
wherever  they  exist  and  are  willing  to  provide  the  money 
to  meet  them,”  Mr.  Corey  stated.  (At  the  same  time  the 
state  voted  to  revise  its  old-age  pension  plan  which  has 
required  a  lion’s  share  of  state  funds  since  it  was  enacted 
as  a  constitutional  amendment  one  yew:  ago.) 

rhanges  in  state  revenue  laws  from  1944  to 
1948  reveal  a  decided  trend  toward  use  of  general  state 
funds,  rather  than  proceeds  from  earmarked  taxes  for 
support  of  schools,  a  newly  issued  bulletin*  of  the  NEA 
Research  Division  discloses.  While  during  these  years, 
three  states  enacted  laws  allocating  the  income  from  spe- 
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cial  taxes  to  schools,  15  states  repealed  such  laws,  the 
bulletin  points  out.  Other  trends  noted:  (1)  gradual 
improvement  of  administration  of  existing  laws  (2)  ad¬ 
justment  of  problems  involving  federal-state  and  state- 
local  relationships  (3)  extension  of  tax  exemptions  to 
veterans  (4)  enactment  of  more  general  sales,  severance 
and  tobacco  tax  laws  (5)  broadening  of  local  tax  re¬ 
sources  through  state  authorization  of  local-government 
sales,  income  and  payroll  taxes. 

Raising  a  58-year-oId  salary  limit,  Ken¬ 
tucky  voters  indorsed  a  constitutional  amendment  this 
month  to  permit  higher  pay  for  public  officials,  including 
school  superintendents  and  business  managers  (see  "Legal 
Status  of  School  Officials  in  Kentucky”  EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  July  20).  Submitted  for  revision  four  times  before, 
but  always  rejected  by  voters,  the  old  limit  was  set  at 
$5,000  annually.  New  ceilings:  $12,(X)0  for  state  officials; 
$7,200  for  county,  district  and  city  officers. 

School  bnilding  aid  for  Connecticut  is  being 
considered  by  the  state  legislature  which  was  called  back 
into  its  third  special  session  this  month.  Gov.  Chester 
Bowles  and  the  Democratic-controlled  Senate  propose 
that  the  state  issue  $25,000,000  in  bonds,  but  the  Republi¬ 
can  majority  in  the  House  is  holding  out  for  a  snuiller 
appropriation  from  current  funds. 

Schools  operating  businesses  are  receiving 
closer  scrutiny  from  Congressmen  (and  the  nation  at 
large)  as  more  tax-exempt  charitable  and  educational 
trusts  are  created  from  previously  tax-paying  enterprises. 
Two  of  the  more  recent  transformations:  a  95,000-acre 
wheat  ranch  in  Montana  and  a  35,000-acre  cotton  ranch 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  become  property  of  newly 
chartered  charitable  foundations,  incorporated  as  non¬ 
profit,  tax-free  organizations.  Trustees  originally  listed 
were  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Matthews  and  six  members 
of  Catholic  orders.  All  withdrew  their  names,  however, 
after  learning  that  an  eighth  trustee,  a  spokesman  for 
the  former  owners,  was  named  president-secretary-treasur- 
er-with-exclusive-control  by  the  articles  of  incorporation. 

According  to  Rep.  Noah  M.  Mason  (R.-Ill.),  whose 
H.R.  5064  imposing  income  taxes  on  business  earnings 
of  such  trusts  was  entered  in  Congress  during  the  past 
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iwauuii,  four  groups  of  now  tax-exempt  enterprises,  if 
compeUed  to  pay  income  taxes,  would  provide  the  Gov- 
erancnt  with  $1,000,000,000  annually  in  additional  rev- 
nrae.  (Besides  exacting  taxes  from  educational  and  al¬ 
truistic  organizations  which  run  competitive  businesses, 
the  measure  would  apply  to  government-owned  businesses, 
labor  union  businesses,  cooperatives  and  other  mutual 
organizations.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPEOAL  INTEREST 

*“State  Legislation  Affecting  School  Revenues,  1944-1948,”  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  Oct.  1949.  NEA,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  SOe. 

'‘Roadblock  to  Federal  Aid,"  Wm.  E.  McManus.  America,  Oct. 
29,  1949.  70  E.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  (An  answer  to  the  Nat.  Ed.  Assn, 
from  the  assistant  director  of  the  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Nat.  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference,  which  gives  “the  other  side  of  the  story”  on  who 
is  blocking  federal  aid  to  education.) 


Adminintration 


Continninff  hi|{h  birth  rates  during  1948  and 
1949  have  brought  a  revision  of  estimates  on  future  school 
enrollment  from  the  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  NEA  and  AASA,  While  standard  forecasts  in  the 
past  have  placed  the  school  population  crest  at  34,000,000 
between  1958  and  1960,  they  were  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  birth  rates  would  drop  sharply  after  1946-1947. 
But  they  haven’t,  the  commission  points  out.  Suggesting 
that  the  high  level  of  births  in  1948  and  1949  may  indi¬ 
cate  a  basic  change  in  the  nation’s  birth  rate  for  some 
time  to  come,  it  predicts  that  1959  school  enrollment 
may  be  as  high  as  36,0(K),000. 

Last  month  the  commission  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  new  members  whose  four-year  terms 
will  begin  January  1.  They  are:  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Caldwell, 
Garfield  high  school,  Akron,  Ohio;  N.  E.  McCombs,  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  schools.  Dps  Moines;  Lee  M.  Thurston, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Michigan.  Re¬ 
appointed  for  a  second  four-year  period:  Galen  Jones, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

To  press  able  men  into  sehool  servlee« 

community  groups  in  Arlington,  Va.,  held  an  unusual 
nominating  convention  this  fall.  Delegates  of  86  local 
organizations  met  to  select  candidates  for  two  school 
board  positions.  After  six  prospective  candidates  were 
suggested  for  the  office,  the  group  heard  each  of  the  six 
give  his  opinion  on  local  school  policy  and  problems. 
Then  delegates  selected  two  by  casting  four  ballots  and 
eliminating  the  low  man  on  each.  With  community  sup¬ 
port  already  assured,  the  candidates  ran  for  office  this 
month  without  opposition  either  from  independents  or 
party  organizations. 

Advocating  a  floating  schedule.  Principal 
Eric  C.  Malmquist,  of  Norwalk  (Conn.)  high  school,  re¬ 
ports  that  under  a  new  timetable  for  classes  installed  last 
year,  no  subjects  are  slighted  because  of  unexpected  as¬ 


semblies,  homeroom  meetings  or  holidays.  While  regular 
recitation  periods  are  conducted  in  a  given  sequence,  he 
explains,*  they  do  not  always  occur  at  the  same  time  of 
day,  for  “X”  periods  (when  all  classes  are  set  ahead  to 
accommodate  all-school  meetings,  etc.)  may  crop  up  at 
any  time.  During  a  week,  some  recitation  classes  may 
meet  four  times,  some  five,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
meetings  of  one  class  cannot  exceed  those  of  others  by 
more  than  one.  Another  advantage  of  the  plan,  according 
to  Mr.  Malmquist:  a  new  course  to  be  taken  by  the  entire 
student  body  may  be  introduced  whenever  needed. 

To  knit  community  and  schoois  more  closely 
together,  the  Oklahoma  City  school  system  has  launched 
a  new  program  aimed  at  (1)  orienting  new  teachers  to 
the  city,  and  (2)  whipping  up  community  interest  in  the 
school  program.  Planned  for  next  spring:  a  mass  gradu¬ 
ation  in  which  students  from  all  high  schools  will  receive 
their  diplomas  together. 

Value  of  Junior  college  training  for  students 
who  will  go  on  to  other  institutions  is  supported  by  a 
study  recently  made  in  Estherville,  la.  Investigating 
the  senior  college  record  of  148  students,  all  of  whom  had 
graduated  from  Estherville  high  school,  but  only  50  of 
whom  also  had  spent  a  year  or  more  in  the  Estherville 
junior  college,  Supt.  N.  E.  Demoney  found  that  the  junior 
college  students  averaged  a  2.46  point  grade  during  their 
last  two  years  at  other  institutions.  Those  who  had  en¬ 
rolled  in  senior  colleges  directly  from  high  school  aver¬ 
aged  only  2.05. 

,With  coiicgc  deficits  growing,  the  Assn,  of 
Amer.  Universities  this  month  announced  formation  of 
a  Commission  on  Financing  of  Higher  Education  to  make 
a  nation-wide  survey  on  the  financial  status  of  both  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Supported  by 
grants  of  $400,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
of  $50,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  the 
commission  (under  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Frank  D.  Facken- 
thal,  formerly  acting  president  of  Columbia  U.)  has  ap¬ 
pointed  John  D.  Millet,  professor  of  public  administration 
at  Columbia,  to  direct  the  study. 

Need  for  the  project  was  shown  in  a  preliminary  survey 
covering  50  typical  colleges.  This  found  that  more  than 
half  of  the  privately  endowed  liberal  arts  colleges  were 
operating  in  the  red,  that  educational  standards  were  be¬ 
ing  lowered,  and  that  important  student  services  were 
being  curtailed  (although  some  of  the  schoolr  were  said 
to  be  extravagant  in  the  construction  of  “monumental” 
buildings,  expensive  stadiums  and  luxurious  dormitories). 
While  operating  costs  had  increased  from  50  to  100%, 
interest  on  endowments  had  fallen  from  5.27%  in  1930- 
31  to  3.74%  in  1945-46.  Reporting  the  pilot  study.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Wriston,  president  of  Brown  U.  and  head  of 
the  association,  suggested  that  tax  laws  be  liberalized  to 
encourage  donations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Experiment  with  a  24  Period  Schedule,”  Eric  C.  Malmquist. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Nov.  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Findiui;s  &  llecomniendations  of  the  Commission  on  School  Dis¬ 
tricts,  Oeo.  H.  Geyer.  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  (A 
report  on  school  district  reorganization  in  California  from  1945 
to  1949.) 

"The  School  Census  Receives  Critical  Evaluation,"  Robt.  A.  Van 
Auken.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Nov.  1949.  540  N.  Milvmukee,  Milwau¬ 
kee  1.  (Suggestions  for  avoiding  irregularity  in  collecting  school 
census  data.) 

The  Teacher-Librarian’s  Handbook,  Mary  Peacock  Douglas.  Amer. 
Library  Assn.,  .50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11.  165 p.  $3.  (A  revised 
edition  of  a  guide  for  simple  organization  and  management  of 
school  libraries.) 


Professional  Relations 


Voluntary  work  with  youth  groups  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  in  teacher  preparation  is  proposed  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education  by  Dr. 
Jean  Grambs,  assistant  professor  of  education  at  Stanford 
U.  At  the  Stanford  School  of  Education,  such  a  program 
has  been  in  operation  two  years,  site  reports. 

Preceding  their  student  teaching,  aU  prospective  high 
school  teachers  work  as  assistant  leaders  in  youth  clubs  to 
learn  democratic  procedures  for  later  use  in  classrooms. 
While  a  classroom  atmosphere  encourages  autocratic  con¬ 
trol,  Dr.  Grambs  points  out,  voluntary  youth  groups  defy 
it.  Hence  the  student  teacher  must  learn  to  win  acceptance 
as  a  leader  through  skill  in  democratic  leadership. 

Successful  w’ith  casualty  Insurauce,  the  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Iowa  Associations  announced  this  month  that 
they  had  founded  a  mutual  life  insurance  company  to 
offer  coverage  to  association  members  and  their  families. 
Five  years  ago,  the  two  state  groups  established  their 
casualty  plan,  which  now  protects  most  association  mem¬ 
bers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  350,000  pupils.  This 
year  the  casualty  company  is  expected  to  take  in  $1,000,- 
000  in  premiums,  to  net  $300,000  in  surplus. 

An  inductiun  ceremony  for  new  teachers 

graduating  from  teacher-training  institutions  is  being 
planned  by  the  NE.A  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics, 
which  hopes  to  impress  newcomers  to  the  profession  with 
standards  of  conduct  expected  of  them,  both  by  citizens 
and  fellow  teachers. 

New  standards  for  teacher  certification 

have  been  set  in  the  State  of  Washington.  After  July  1, 
1951,  present  types  of  certificates  no  longer  will  be  issued, 
and  new  “general  certificates”  will  take  their  place.  The 
new  certificates,  unlike  those  now  in  use,  will  authorize 
the  holders  to  teach  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

For  the  general  certificate,  teachers  must  have  five  years 
of  preparation,  with  from  one  to  four  years  of  teaching 
experience  obtained  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of 
training.  In  addition,  the  experience  must  be  supervised 
by  the  pre-service  institution  which  the  teacher  attended. 
A  “qualifying  general  certificate.”  valid  for  one  year  and 


renewable  annually  to  a  total  of  four  years,  will  entitle 
the  student  to  take  his  initial  experience.  (The  type  of 
preparation  required  will  be  broader  and  more  inclusive, 
with  greater  concentration  on  basic  areas,  such  as  lan¬ 
guage  arts.) 

Applications  for  exchange  Jobs  in  the  schools 
of  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  France  must  be  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eklucation,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
before  January  15,  it  has  been  announced.  Although 
open  to  teachers  on  all  grade  levels,  consideration  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  teachers  who  have  bachelor’s  degrees,  some  gradu¬ 
ate  work  and  at  least  three  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Because  of  less  competition  for  the  available  assignments, 
teachers  of  special  subjects  or  those  who  have  taught 
handicapped  children  are  said  to  have  greatest  chance 
for  acceptance.* 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Foreign  Employment  Opportunities  for  U.S.  Teachers,  NEA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Relations.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  7p.  ( A  report  on  teacher  exchange  programs  and  procedur¬ 
al  information  for  teachers  and  schools  interested  in  taking  part.) 

“The  Effectiveness  of  Professional  Education  in  the  Preparation 
of  High  School  Teachers"  Jesse  A.  Bond.  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  &  Supervision,  Oct.  1949.  10  E.  Centre  St.,  Baltimore.  (The 
contribution  of  education  courses  to  the  development  of  profes¬ 
sional  abilities  and  understandings  as  determined  by  approximate¬ 
ly  1,100  teachers  and  principals  in  California.) 

“Let's  Add  Another  Course  .  .  ."  Zeno  B.  Katterle  &  David  E. 
Willis.  School  Executive,  Nov.  1949.  470  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  J6. 
(Suggestions  for  a  course  for  teachers  on  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  administrator.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


For  effeetive  review'  before  tests,  a  social 
studies  teacher  at  Central  junior  high  school  in  Cleveland 
has  done  away  with  teacher-conducted  oral  questioning 
and  has  substituted  a  variety  of  techniques  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  organize  and  lead  the  lessons. 

One  of  these  (described  in  the  November  Social  Edu¬ 
cation)  takes  the  form  of  a  panel  discussion.  Presented 
by  three  student  speakers  and  a  student  moderator,  it 
covers  topics  in  the  course  that  will  appear  in  the  test. 
In  another  type  of  student-planned-and-directed  review, 
review  questions  arc  presented  in  the  form  of  a  quiz  pro¬ 
gram  (with  sheets  of  notebook  paper  sometimes  awarded 
for  correct  answers  in  the  “Take  It  or  Leave  It”  variety). 

The  teacher,  Sarah  Lois  Miller,  uses  the  same  review 
techniques  with  slow-learners’  classes.  However,  for  these 
students,  she  makes  the  list  of  questions  for  students  to 
present  and  discuss. 

An  experiment  In  gronping  for  reading 

is  being  conducted  this  year  by  fifth  grades  in  Centralia, 
Ill.  While  formerly  all  children  in  each  grade  were  taught 
together,  now  pupils  in  only  one  fifth  grade  study  the 
same  material  at  the  same  time.  Other  classes  are  trying 
out  (1)  homogenous  groupings,  in  which  children. 
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grouped  according  to  ability,  use  different  materials  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  (2)  social  groupings,  in 
which  pupils,  grouped  according  to  interests  and  social 
maturity,  read  different  materials  based  on  different  sub¬ 
jects.  The  program  is  being  conducted  with  the  aid  of 
the  education  department  at  Greenville  (111.)  College. 

Often  confined  to  elementary  grades,  the 

skill  of  reading  aloud  receives  attention  in  the  classes  of 
Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Miller,  Evanston  (111.)  Township  High 
School  But  rather  than  skipping  around  the  class  and 
calling  upon  students  to  read  short  paragraphs,  Mrs. 
Miller  requires  that  her  students  read  from  the  front  of 
the  room,  where  three  or  four  sit  at  a  table,  take  turns 
reading  a  story,  poem  or  article.  Besides  giving  valuable 
training  to  the  students  who  are  reading,  the  practice  is 
needed  for  teaching  the  others  to  listen,  she  believes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Uses  for  Waste  Materials,  Committee  on  Equipment  &  Supplies, 
Assn,  for  Childhood  Ed,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  24p. 
50c.  ( Suggestions  for  the  use  of  waste  materials  in  arts  and  crafts. 
A  revised  edition. ) 

“The  Sociogram  as  an  Instrument  in  Social-Studies  Teaching  and 
Evaluation,”  Cretchen  Atkinson.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Oct. 
1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (How  the  sociogram  was  used 
in  an  intergroup  relations  project  in  South  Bend,  Ind.) 

“Better  Spelling  Through  Better  Reading,”  Gerald  A.  Yoakam. 
NEA  Jour.,  Nov.  1949.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  correlating  language  arts.) 

“An  Experiment  in  the  Standardizatian  of  Grading  Practices,” 
Harold  F.  Bright.  College  &  University,  Oct.  1949.  (Report  of  a 
method  of  grading  in  use  at  San  Angelo  College.) 

“A  Device  for  Scoring  Chronology  Tests,"  L.  B.  Ezell,  Social 
Education,  Nov.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A 
device  to  score  tests  by  the  extent  of  errors,  rather  than  the  number 
of  errors.) 


CurrietUa 

Complete  revision  of  soeial  studies  in  high 
school  to  give  more  emphasis  to  economics  education  is 
urged  by  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edocation, 
headed  by  Prof.  G.  Derwood  Baker  of  New  York  U.  “In 
the  nation  as  a  whole,”  Prof.  Baker  states,  “not  more 
than  5%  of  the  boys  and  girls  leaving  high  school  have 
received  adequate  instruction  in  economics.  .  .  .  The 
average  citizen,  without  proper  educational  background, 
is  called  upon  to  make  judgments  on  political,  social  and 
collective-bargaining  issues  that  vitally  affect  the  future 
of  our  society.”  ( iTie  council,  which  conducted  work¬ 
shops  at  New  York  U.  and  the  Universities  of  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  last  summer,  has  established  regional  coun¬ 
cils  to  promote  local  study  on  the  improvement  of  eco¬ 
nomics  teaching  in  secondary  schools  by  education,  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  groups.) 

In  November’s  NEA  Journal,  incidentally.  Prof.  Vernal 
H.  Carmichael  of  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Ind.,  writes  that  basic  business  education  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  high  school  students.  Having  earned  respect 
for  the  vocational  training  given  students,  high  school 


business  education  departments  now  should  expand  their 
general  offerings,  he  believes.  Too  often  only  students  in 
vocational  business  courses  are  exposed  to  basic  business 
education,  he  states. 

To  insure  an  adequate  program,  Carmichael  advises 
these  changes  in  the  curriculum:  (1)  reorganization  of 
certain  pre-vocational  technical-skill  courses,  such  as 
elementary  typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  in  order  to 
formulate  a  body  of  subject-matter  that  will  provide  val¬ 
uable  general  education  (2)  reorganization  of  social- 
business  subjects,  including  general  business  training, 
economic  geography  and  commercial  law,  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  the  consumer’s  use  of  the  information  they 
contain  (3)  establishment  of  a  new  personalized  econom¬ 
ics  course  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  to  treat  contempor¬ 
ary  economic  problems. 

If  Latin  is  to  return  to  favor,  Latin  teachers 
must  find  ways  in  which  the  subject  can  contribute  to  the 
objectives  of  modern  education,  Walter  V.  Kaulfer,  a  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  concept  of  presenting  a  foreign  language  as 
a  “cultural  package,”  states  in  the  November  Classical 
Journal.  They  must  place  primary  emphasis  on  the  “con¬ 
sumer”  values  of  Latin,  as  distinguished  from  the  purely 
“preparatory”  benefits  of  the  instruction,  he  maintains. 

For  schools  with  crowded  schedules,  or  for  those  in 
which  not  enough  students  are  interested  in  advanced 
Latin  to  maintain  a  third  or  fourth-year  class,  he  suggest?: 

(1)  that  classical  literature  be  presented  in  the  first  two 
years — as  has  been  promoted  by  the  policies  committee 

of  the  Classical  Assn,  of  the  Middle  West  and  South 

(2)  that  students  in  third  and  fourth-year  world  litera¬ 
ture  courses  be  encouraged  to  do  optional  reading  in 
Latin  (3)  that  classical  groups  and  English  teachers  work 
to  .obtain  rulings  from  State  Departments  of  Exlucation 
authorizing  third  and  fourth-year  Latin  as  an  optional 
substitute  for  third  or  fourth-year  English  or  social  studies. 

At  m  Conference  on  Lxeeptional  Children, 

conducted  by  the  Child  Research  Clinic  of  Woods  School 
(a  private  residential  center  for  mentally -handicapped 
children)  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  last  month,  statistics  were 
presented  showing  that  one  child  in  every  four  in  the 
U.S.  is  in  need  of  some  type  of  remedial  care.  Of  these 
10,000,000  “exceptional  children,”  only  2%  are  today  be¬ 
ing  trained  for  useful  places  in  society,  although  more 
than  50%  are  capable  of  making  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment,  it  was  reported. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Regionalism  &  American  History,”  John  C.  Appel.  Social  Ed., 
Nov.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (The  author  be¬ 
lieves  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  regionalism  in  the 
teaching  of  American  history.) 

A  Tentative  Scope  &  Sequence  for  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Year 
Social  Studies.  Bd.  of  Ed.,  1 10  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  2.  26p. 

Ifn  the  Classroom  with  Children  Under  Thirteen  Years  of  Age: 
Toward  World  Understandings,  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.  27.  63p.  20c. 

“Arithmetic  Learning  in  an  Experience  Curriculum,”  Catherine 
M.  Williams.  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  College  of  Ed.,  Ohio 
State  U.,  Sept.  14,  1949.  (Report  of  arithmetic  as  taught  at  the 
University  School  of  Ohio  State  U.) 
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GtUdamee 


Guidance  for  personality  development  is 

stressed  in  the  new  “Manual  of  Procedures  in  Individual 
and  Group  Guidance  in  Junior  High  Schools,”  recently 
issued  by  the  New  York  City  school  system.  Pointing  out 
that  studies  prove  that  more  individuals  fail  on  their  jobs 
because  of  personality  factors  than  for  lack  of  ability,  the 
manual  emphasizes  that  teachers  and  counselors  (includ* 
ing  those  primarily  concerned  with  occupational  guid¬ 
ance)  have  as  much  responsibiilty  for  the  development 
of  a  student’s  personality  as  for  helping  him  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  saleable  skills.  The  guidebook  outlines 
procedures  for  guidance  in  (1)  moral  and  ethical  devel¬ 
opment  (2)  physical  growth  and  development  (3)  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  maturation  (4)  intellectual  competence 
(5)  planning  and  preparing  for  vocations. 

A  career  planning  service  has  been  established 
at  Wilkes  College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  give  all  students 
soundly  interpreted  occupational  information  in  their 
undergraduate  years.  One  function  of  the  service:  consul¬ 
tations  with  all  freshmen  students.  If  students  do  not  visit 
the  department  voluntarily  during  their  first  semester  in 
school,  a  career  consultant  looks  them  up  during  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Another  function;  maintenance  of  an  extensive  li¬ 
brary  on  training  programs  at  other  colleges;  on  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships;  company  training  programs;  and 
occupations  (including  special  sections  devoted  to  basic 
industries,  jobs  from  a  geographic  standpoint,  government 
jobs  in  the  48  states,  trade  and  professional  publications.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“But  There  Is  No  Average  Pupil”  Ruth  Cunningham,  Geo.  H. 
Henry,  Madeline  Roberts.  NEA  Jour.,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1949.  1201 
I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Techniques  for  discovering  the 
individuality  of  pupils,  based  on  research  conducted  at  Horace 
Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  V.) 

Seholarships,  Fellowships  &  Loans,  5.  Norman  Feingold.  Bellman 
^Pub.  Co.,  83  Newbury  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  300p.  (A  directory.) 

“Emotional  Climate  in  the  Classroom,”  J.  Murray  Lee.  Education- 
il  Trend,  a  supplement  to  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch,  Nov. 
1949.  527  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  ( How  classroom  teachers  may  create 
the  right  emotional  climate  for  learning. ) 


Retigiom 


In  a  study  of  faith  of  teen-agers  in  the  Los 

Angeles  City  schools,  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  Education 
Section  of  the  Curriculum  Division  has  found  that  high 
school  students  may  be  more  religiously  minded  than 
many  believe.  Submitting  papers  voluntarily,  3,676  sen¬ 
iors  wrote  on  four  questions:  What  is  your  attitude  to¬ 
ward  church  attendance?  How  do  you  feel  about  prayer? 
What  is  the  role  of  religion  in  your  daily  life?  T^at 
suggestions  do  you  have  for  promoting  growth  in  the 
understanding  and  value  of  moral  and  spiritual  qualities? 
Tabulation  of  responses*  showed  that  many  students 


did  not  consider  going  to  church  a  part  of  religion  (al¬ 
though  36.37%  attended  regularly) ;  that  while  most 
offered  prayers  for  personal  benefits,  expression  of  thanks 
followed  closely;  that  teen-agers  had  many  suggestions 
for  furthering  religious  education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Religion  and  Public  Education,”  Religious  Ed.,  Nov.-Dee.  1940. 
29  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  (Five  articles  on  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  including  a  report  of  the  Los  Angeles 
survey  by  Erma  Pixley  and  Emma  Beelcman.) 

Religion  in  the  Kindergarten,  Rosemary  K.  Roobach.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  218p.  $2.  ( Practical  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  for  use  with  four  and  five-year-olds. ) 


Student  AetiviUee 


Planning  to  exchange  visits,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  Bronxville,  N.Y.  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  are  busy 
studying  atomic  energy  and  the  United  Nations,  respec¬ 
tively.  In  December,  Oak  Ridge  will  send  25  students  to 
Bronxville  to  spend  a  week  studying  educational  and 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  and  attending 
sessions  of  the  UN.  In  March,  25  Bronxville  students  will 
return  the  call.  While  in  Oak  Ridge  they  will  observe  the 
high  school  program,  study  atomic  research  work,  soil 
conservation  and  flood  control  projects  in  the  area. 

Training  for  stndent  officers  is  being  given 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  Cincinnati 
through  a  special  course  taught  by  the  parliamentarian 
of  the  Nat.  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs.  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with 
democratic  techniques  and  correct  procedure  in  forums 
and  clubs,  including  parliamentary  law,  the  classes  are 
being  conducted  weekly  throughout  November. 

A  ^safety  parade”  in  New  Orleans  this 
month  opened  a  drive  for  traffic  safety  sponsored  by  the 
school  system,  parents’  groups,  the  city,  and  cab  compan¬ 
ies.  Widi  floats  entered  by  the  city  traffic  engineer  depart¬ 
ment,  parent-teachers  associations  and  others,  the  parade 
included  a  line  of  taxicabs,  all  carrying  student  patrols. 

When  library  books  were  chosen  for  the 

elementary  schools  of  Newton,  Mass.,  last  spring,  pupils 
had  opportunity  to  indicate  what  books  they  wanted  the 
school  to  purchase.  While  an  exhibit  of  600  books  at 
school  headquarters  originally  was  intended  for  teachers, 
many  teachers  brought  their  classes  to  the  display.  After¬ 
wards,  the  pupils’  recommendations  were  turned  in  along 
with  those  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  librarian. 

Awards  to  Junior  Achievement  groups  re¬ 
cently  were  made  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In 
a  contest  in  which  local  chapters  entered  their  annual  re¬ 
ports,  the  “Hy-Art  Products  Co.,”  Newark,  N.J.,  won  first 
place  for  clarity  and  effectiveness  of  presentation;  the 
“On  the  Spot  Recording  Co.,”  of  Chicago,  second. 

Junior  Achievement,  a  national  organization,  is  com- 
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posed  of  high  school  groups  which  operate  businesses 
through  sale  of  stock,  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  product 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Aug.  5).  “Hy-Art  Products  Co.” 
was  in  the  desk  calendar  business;  “On  the  Spot  Kecord- 
ing  Co.”  made  and  sold  records. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Suggestions  fur  teaching  nutrition  by  in¬ 
tegrating  it  into  the  general  education  program  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  booklet,  “Let’s  Teach  Nutrition.”  recently 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  education. 
Distributed  to  all  public  and  private  schools  in  the  state, 
the  material  was  made  possible  by  a  specific  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  1948  Legislature,  which  hoped  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  recommendations  of  a  Legislative  Committee  on 
Nutritional  Problems.  The  committee  had  urged  a  “vigor¬ 
ous,  permanent  education  program,  not  a  sporadic  cam¬ 
paign”  so  that  each  new  generation  would  be  taught  the 
facts  about  food  and  health. 

Preparations  for  a  camp  program  in  the 

Minneapolis  school  system  required  three  years  of  work, 
a  teacher  reports  in  the  November  Minnesota  Journal  of 
Education.  By  first  sending  representatives  of  the  staff  to 
National  Camp  in  Sussex,  N.J.,  then  by  sponsoring  week¬ 
end  camps  for  school  personnel  interested  in  outdoor 
education,  the  school  system  introduced  camping  to  the 
faculty.  During  the  same  period,  school  representatives 
made  28  talks  to  parent-teacher  organizations  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  program. 

This  fall,  the  first  Minneapolis  classes  attended  a  school 
camp.  In  a  “test”  project  conducted  for  one  week  at 
Camp  Ihduhapi,  pupils  from  one  sixth  grade  and  one 
eighth  grade  went  to  camp  with  their  classroom  teachers 
and  a  staff  recruited  from  school  personnel  workers  and 
from  the  U.  of  Miimesota. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"A  Special  Report  on  Audio-Visual  Resources  for  Health  &  Wel¬ 
fare^'  See  &  Hear,  Oct.  1949.  812  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  (The 
report  includes  a  listing  of  more  than  600  films  and  sources  for 
other  classroom  material.) 

Mobilization  of  the  Human  Body — Newer  Concepts  in  Body  Me- 
c-iianics,  Harvey  E.  Billig,  Jr.,  &  Evelyn  Loewendahl.  Stanford  U. 
Press.,  Stanford  U.,  Calif.  76p.  $2.  (Therapeutic  exercises  for 
specific  parts  of  the  body.) 


Andio^V  isual 


Duty-free  entry  of  edueational  filmM,  re¬ 
cordings,  maps  and  posters,  as  proposed  by  a  UNESCO 
covenant,  has  l-teen  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
subject  to  ratification  by  Congress.  After  10  UNESCO 
countries  sanction  the  agreement,  duty-free  movement  of 
audio-visual  materials  will  become  effective  among  signa¬ 
tory  nations.  Other  nations  that  have  signed  up:  Brazil 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Audio-visual  training  has  been  a  regular  part  of 
the  preparation  required  of  student  teachers  at  the  U.  of 
Oklahoma  School  of  Education  for  three  years.  Prof. 
Garold  D.  Holstine,  director  of  the  U.  School  and  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  reports.  Instruction  covers  utilization  of 
materials  and  operation  of  audio-visual  devices. 

Use  of  ^^peepshows’*  as  a  teaching  aid  for  schools 
and  colleges  is  advocated  by  W.  Branks  Stewartt,  medical 
artist  of  Louisiana  State  University's  School  of  Medicine. 
It  should  he  easy,  he  believes,  to  set  up  a  peephole  display 
and  have  a  change  of  program  for  each  class  meeting. 
Because  students  would  enjoy  looking  through  a  peephole, 
they  would  remember  what  they  saw,  he  believes. 

Educational  film  producers  are  celebrating 
anniversary  years  in  1949.  For  Bray,  it  is  the  35th  birth¬ 
day;  for  Castle,  the  30th;  for  Filmo  Library,  the  25th; 
for  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  the  20th;  for  Coronet 
and  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  the  10th. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

International  &  Interracial  Understanding — Catalogue  of  16  mm. 
Films,  Maxine  Harrison,  compiler.  Women  United  for  the  United 
Nations,  535  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

“How  Do  You  Use  Films?”  Dina  Taylor  Boyles.  North  Carolina 
Ed.,  Nov.  1949.  Ill  W.  Morgan  St.,  Raleigh.  (Report  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  proves  the  value  of  showing  educational  films 
after  the  subject  of  the  film  has  been  discussed  by  the  class.) 


V  ocational^industriai 


To  upgrade  industrial  arts  education  in 

the  rural  schools  of  Iowa,  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Cedar  Rapids,  sends  out  an  industrial  arts  mobile 
unit  with  equipment  for  woodworking,  metalworking, 
leatherwork  and  plastics.  Although  the  unit  stays  only  one 
day  at  a  school,  each  child  has  time  to  complete  one 
project.  Parents  and  school  board  members  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  visit  the  trailer  so  that  they  may  see  the  value  of 
industrial  arts  laboratories,  and  possibly  be  inspired  to 
hack  establishment  of  a  permanent  industrial  arts  shop. 

Sales  aptitude  tests  are  being  used  by  235  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  today  for  every  100  which  used  them 
for  selecting  employes  in  1945,  according  to  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  made  by  Prof.  J.  Robt.  Hilgert,  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  Pennsylvania  State  U. 

A  chain  of  250  demonstration  farms  has 

been  proposed  for  Texas  by  Chancellor  Gibb  Gilchrist 
of  Texas  A.  &  M.  Besides  dispersing  information  on 
newer  agricultural  methods  to  nearby  farmers,  the  staff 
at  such  a  center  could  train  50  boys  in  occupational  agri¬ 
culture  as  they  continue  high  school  courses,  he  stated. 

At  present  Texas  A.  &  M.  is  starting  a  small  demon¬ 
stration  project.  Five  farms  will  be  established  on  land 
deeded  the  institution  by  the  War  Assets  Administration. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“A  Basic  Vocabulary  for  Related  Spelling  in  n  Trade  Training 
Program,"  Ernst  H.  Suerken.  Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Ed., 
fiov.  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milrvaukee  1.  (The  author  sug¬ 
gests  basic  vocabularies  for  auto  mechanics,  electricity,  carpentry, 
painting,  plumbing,  printing  and  shoe  repair.) 

“The  Business  Education  Program  in  the  Secondary  School," 
Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Nov. 
1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W'.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (  The  entire  issue  is 
devoted  to  discussion  of  business  education  in  high  school.) 


Adult  Education 

To  coordinate  local  music  activities,  the 

Amer.  Music  Conference  and  the  Illinois  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs  has  scheduled  a  series  of  “community 
music  workshops”  in  various  sections  of  the  state.  The 
first  to  be  held  in  the  nation,  the  workshops  are  planned 
to  instigate  formation  of  local  councils  which  will  promote 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  music  in  local  communities. 

An  atomic  energy  lecture  series,  presented 
last  year  in  Marengo,  la.,  may  become  a  pattern  for 
atomic-science  education  in  the  adult  programs  of  other 
small  towns.  Directed  by  Hew  Roberts  of  the  College  of 
Education,  U.  of  Iowa,  and  offered  by  the  Marengo  night 
school  (which  has  been  operated  by  the  school  system  for 
13  years),  the  series  consisted  of  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  the  basic  facts  of  physics  and  chemistry,  on  the 
development  of  atomic  energy,  its  peacetime  applications, 
military  implications,  and  control.  Final  lecture  dealt 
with  individual  adjustment  in  the  Atomic  Age. 

The  lectures  (which  were  given  by  U.  of  Iowa  profes¬ 
sors)  were  repeated  at  the  U.  of  Iowa  this  summer,  and 
will  be  presented  in  Davenport,  la.,  later  this  year. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  for  Maturity — An  Essay  on  Adult  Education,  John 
Walker  Powell.  Hermitage  House,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 
242p.  S.l 


Parent^Teaeher 

A  Heries  of  broadcasts  for  mothers  on  how 

they  may  guide  the  physical  activity  of  their  children  is 
being  offered  by  the  U.  of  Illinois  radio  station  this  year. 
Arranged  by  the  faculty  committee  of  the  Dept,  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  for  Women,  the  programs  present  modern 
ideas  on  posture  improvement;  information  on  games, 
dances  and  inter-school  athletics.  The  programs,  incident¬ 
ally,  are  to  be  recorded  and  made  available  to  other  edu¬ 
cational  stations. 

Pages  for  parents  in  a  school  paper  take 
the  place  of  a  school  newsletter  to  parents  of  seventh  and 
eighth-grade  pupils  in  Hempstead,  N.Y.  Regular  features 
of  the  parents’  section:  (1)  an  article  written  by  the  par¬ 
ent  advisor  who  covers  questions  on  school  policy  and 


practices  (2)  a  report  of  PTA  functions,  written  by  stu¬ 
dent  reporters  (3)  an  article  on  educational  trends,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  classroom  teacher. 

To  understand  reading  methods,  parents  of 
children  in  the  primary  grades  at  Fulton,  Ky.,  are  asked 
to  attend  a  series  of  three  “reading  days.”  The  “days” 
are  afternoon  gatherings  when  teachers  demonstrate 
methods,  explain  what  they  are  trying  to  achieve,  and 
suggest  ways  in  which  parents  can  encourage  interest 
in  reading. 

New  reports  sent  parents  of  primary  pupils  in 
the  Cabool  (Mo.)  elementary  school  contain  a  form  which 
parents  are  asked  to  fill  out  and  return.  Questions  asked : 
Does  your  child  get  10  to  12  hours  sleep  each  night? 
Does  he  eat  breakfast?  Does  he  drink  coffee  or  tea?  Is 
he  regular  in  habits  of  intestinal  elimination?  Does  he 
have  any  physical  defects  that  would  retard  his  progress? 
Does  he  seem  to  enjoy  school?  Does  he  worry  over 
school?  What  subjects  seem  most  diflficult?  Does  he 
have  home  duties?  How  often  does  he  go  to  movies  on 
school  nights? 

Cabool  elementary  school,  incidentally,  recently  has 
established  a  non-graded  primary  department  to  encour¬ 
age  the  philosophy  of  continuous  growth.  Children,  al¬ 
though  assigned  to  groups  in  accordance  with  their  de¬ 
velopment,  do  not  become  members  of  a  specific  class 
until  their  promotion  from  the  primary  department  to  the 
fourth  grade. 


Building  and  Equipment 

news  on  mniti-nse  of  space  in  school 
buildings,  according  to  the  October  issue  of  Architectural 
Forum,  is  the  multi-purpose  corridor.  Cited  as  a  perfect 
example:  a  private  school  designed  by  Architect  Walter 
N.  Bogner  in  Dedham,  Mass.  With  classrooms  on  one 
side  only,  the  passageway  is  widened  to  serve  as  a  work¬ 
room  alcove  opposite  each  class.  At  one  end.  the  hallway 
becomes  a  cafeteria-library. 

Another  scheme  for  making  use  of  corridor  space  is 
shown  in  the  plan  drawn  by  Architect  Matthew  Nowicki 
and  presented  as  “The  Forum's  School  of  19.S0.”  In  the 
plan,  an  enlarged  corridor  (with  classrooms  on  both 
sides)  doubles  for  display,  cafeteria  and  recreation  pur¬ 
poses.  For  bringing  daylight  into  the  passageway,  as  well 
as  into  all  parts  of  the  building,  the  architect  calls  for  an 
industrial  method  of  top-lighting.  Manufacturers,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  could  develop  a  suitable  plastic  bubble  (with  built- 
in  waterproofing)  which  could  be  mounted  on  a  cylinder 
ready  for  insertion  into  any  kind  of  roof. 

Still  another  way  to  eliminate  waste  corridor  space  and 
effect  other  economies,  Nowicki  suggests,  would  be 
through  construction  of  round  schoolhouses.  Nominated 
by  the  Forum  as  a  “challenge  to  the  imagination,”  a  design 
for  a  round  structure  shows  a  combination  auditorium- 
playroom  occupying  the  entire  center  area  of  a  school.  A 
circular  passageway  around  the  auditorium  serves  as  gal- 
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lery  space  and  also  gives  entry  to  the  classrooms  which  en- 
circle  the  center  area.  (The  classrooms,  of  course,  have 
curved  exterior  walls  and  non-parallel  walls  between 
them.)  While  the  auditorium  would  have  high,  clerestory 
windows,  classrooms  would  receive  light  from  the  ceiling, 
and  an  outside  view  from  glass  doors  leading  to  the 
school  grounds. 

Although  round  plans  have  intrinsic  merit,  Nowicki 
points  out,  they  have  not  been  adopted  for  school  con¬ 
struction  because  of  deficiencies  in  building  technology. 
But  these  are  being  overcome.  Under  development  is  a 
new  method  of  roof  construction,  in  which  the  roof  is 
poured  as  a  concrete  slab  on  the  floor  and  then  lifted 
hydraulically  into  position.  With  the  circular  roof  in 
place,  it  would  guide  erection  of  curved  walls. 


An  exhibit  of  sehooi  bniiding  piann  will  be 
shown  at  the  AASA  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  February 
25  to  March  2,  it  was  announced  last  month.  Entries 
(which  may  be  submitted  by  application  either  to  the 
AASA  or  to  the  Dept,  of  Education  and  Research,  Amer. 
Institute  of  Architects,  1741  New  York  Ave,,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.)  will  be  screened  by  a  jury  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  AASA  members  before  being  put  on  display. 


Under  constrnetion  in  Louisviiie,  the  Hazel¬ 
wood  elementary  school  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
structure  planned  by  the  Board  of  Elducation,  which  re¬ 
cently  reported  that  the  city  would  need  six  new  elemen¬ 
tary  school  buildings  before  1957.  The  first  Louisville 
public  school  with  the  “new  look,”  the  structure  has  a 
primary  wing  of  six  classrooms  ai ranged  in  sawtooth 
fashion  to  give  windows  on  two  sides  of  each.  All  class¬ 
rooms  will  have  their  own  outside  entrances,  and  hard¬ 
surfaced  outdoor  play  areas  fenced  by  hedges.  Other 
new  features;  radiant  heating,  lightweight  doors,  window 
ledges  at  the  eye-level  of  young  children. 


BUILDING  &  EQUIPMENT 

School*,  W alter  D.  Cocking  and  Lawrence  B.  Perkins.  Reinhold 
Pub.  Corp.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  264p.  $10.  (Presentation 
of  modern  school  building  plans,  with  400  illustrations.  The  book 
takes  up  various  sections  of  a  school  in  turn,  tvith  diagrams,  illu¬ 
strations  and  suggestions. ) 


MiseelUtny 


riaiming  8100.000  in  damages,  dry  cleaners 
in  Athens,  Ga.,  are  suing  the  state  university.  Its  athletic 
association  is  operating  a  campus  laundry  and  dry  clean¬ 
ing  establishment  which  plaintiffs  charge  is  “monopolistic 
and  competes  with  free  enterprise.” 

While  enrollment  In  some  colleges  has  slip¬ 
ped  this  fall,  the  U.  of  California  reports  Aat  its  regis¬ 
tration  has  increased.  Last  year  it  had  a  total  of  43,424 
students,  but  this  year  it  has  two  more— 43,426. 


New  Clamsroom  Material 


"Automotive  Jobs  in  Yourtown,  US. A."  .  .  . 
a  guide  to  jobs  in  automotive  service  and  sales,  is 
being  distributed  free  to  schools  by  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Mich. 

A  Film  for  Teaching  Typing  ...  is  available  for 
purchase  or  rental  from  the  Royal  Typewriter  Co., 
Inc.,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  Titled  “Right 
— At  the  Start,”  it  presents  a  planned  course  in 
basic  typing  arranged  in  19  sequences,  so  that  por¬ 
tions  of  it  may  be  shown  throughout  a  two  to  three- 
week  period.  (Cost  of  rental,  118.75  for  three  weeks, 
may  be  applied  to  purchase  cost  of  $99.68  later.) 

"Know  Your  Shakespear^’  ...  by  John  C.  Metcalf, 
is  a  student’s  guide  to  the  manner  in  which  Shake¬ 
spearian  plays  were  originally  staged,  then  printed 
and  absorbed  into  English  literature.  It  is  published 
by  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  costs  12. 

For  Beginning  Piano  Students  ...  a  new  booklet 
is  designed  to  guide  practice  plans.  Available  free 
to  class  piano  teachers  from  the  Amer.  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  332  S.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  it  is  called 
“So  You’re  Learning  to  Play  the  Piano.” 

A  Booklet  on  Historic  Sites  . . .  entitled  “Preserving 
America’s  Heritage.”  recently  has  been  published 
by  the  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings,  511 
10th  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  While  describing  those 
sites  and  buildings  that  have  been  preserved,  it  also 
points  out  those  that  are  neglected. 

UNESCO  Posters  .  .  .  may  be  obtained  by  teachers 
who  are  cooperating  in  the  educational  reconstruc¬ 
tion  program,  or  who  are  teaching  about  the  UN  or 
UNESCO,  by  writing  the  UNESCO  Relations  Staff, 
U.S.  Dept,  of  State,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 

"How  to  Get  the  JoV’  ...  is  the  most  recent  “life 
adjustment”  booklet  published  by  Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  228  S.  Wahash  Ave.,  Chicago  4. 
Covering  how  to  look  for  a  job,  letters  of  application, 
interviewing,  adjusting  to  the  job  situation  and 
changing  jobs,  the  bulletin  is  written  in  teen-agers’ 
language,  according  to  the  publisher. 

New  FUms  on  Folk  Tales  .  .  .  were  announced  this 
month  by  Coronet  (65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago). 
They  are  King  Midas  and  the  Golden  Touch,  The 
Honest  Woodsman,  The  Legend  of  the  Pied  Piper, 
The  Cow  and  the  Sprite,  Rumpelstiltskin  and  A  Visit 
From  St.  Nicholas. 

From  the  Movie  "Human  Growth"  .  .  .  has  come 
a  book  on  sex  education  for  adolescents,  witten  by 
Margie  Robinson  and  Dr.  Lester  F.  Beck  (who  di¬ 
rected  production  of  the  educational  film).  Giving 
an  account  of  human  reproduction  processes  and  the 
physiological  cycle  from  childhood  through  parent¬ 
hood,  the  book,  titled  “Human  Growth;  The  Story 
of  How  Life  Be^ns  and  Goes  On,”  was  published 
last  month  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  383  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Price:  $2. 

Scripts  For  School  Assemblies  ...  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Office  of  Education,  Radio  Division, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Titles  are  “American  Heri¬ 
tage,”  “Lest  Wo  Forget,”  “These  Great  Americans,” 
“Let’s  Play  Fair,”  “Democracy  in  Action,”  “The 
New  Bill  of  Rights,”  “We’ve  (Jot  Something  Here.” 
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